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HOME DECORATION. 



By Mrs. Mary C. Hungerford. 



The fashion of covering chairs and sofas with 
Turkish rugs affords an easy possibility for ingeni- 
ous ladies to do a little upholstering for them- 
selves. It seems at any time slightly sacrilegious 
to cut up a Mohammedan's elegant prayer rug, 
and doubly desecrating when amateur scissors 
attempt the demolition. Therefore, for re-covering 
old furniture at home, it would be better to pur- 
chase for the purpose some well-selected American 
Smyrna rugs. It would be hard for any one going 
into a parlor to distinguish the real from the 
imitation, when they are made up into furni- 
ture. 

It is best, for a large chair or sofa, to buy a 
rug as nearly the length and width as possible. 
There is no tufting to 
allow for, and the ma- 
terial shapes itself to 
the curves and adapts 
itself to the position 
with much greater ease 
than any lighter fabric 
would. The pattern 
must always be kept in 
the middle, so if any 
cutting off is necessary 
it must be done equally 
from both sides. On 
the edges a furnituie 
gimp matching the 
darkest shade of the 
rug may be tacked with 
nails with cloth- covered 
heads, and on the cor- 
ners and angles, wher- 
ever appropriate, may 
be fastened large silk 
pompons. A very O.i 
ental looking divan can 
be made at home with 
assistance from an ordi- 
nary house carpenter, 
who will have to be 
called upon to make a 
long, wide, low box for 
the foundation, with 

castors attached in a way that will not raise it 
from the floor. The seat is made comfortable 
by securing to the top a thick mattress of suit- 
able size, which may be stuffed with a mixture 
of moss and hair, or with patent filling. The 
wood of the sides and ends must be covered 



with four or five large pompons of wool or silk, 
or a mixture of both. 

It is not so very many years since immense 
looking glasses were parlor necessities, and house- 
keepers were willing to make heroic sacrifices to 
obtain them. It was said at the time of its pub- 
lication, that the popular little book "That 
Husband of Mine," was written with the intention 
of expending the proceeds on a more or less 
magnificent mirror. If that was so, the fortunate 
authoress must have too modestly anticipated her 
returns. At the present time steamboat effects are 
not desired in drawing-rooms, and looking glasses 
are only valued when ingeniously placed in a 
manner to give the effect of extended space. In 
small houses a good first impression of size is 
given upon entering by placing a lofty glass at 
the end of the hall, curtaining it adroitly ifco 
conceal the frame and give a window effect. For 
the same reason a large glass should be opposite 




bOKDKR DESIGN, FROM THE LONDuN FUKiSlTUKE GAZETTE. 

These designs for Borders are widely different in character and style, and offer very many excellent suggestions. 
The Renaissance form shown above is well adapted for a frieze, while that below is equally adapted to a dado, and con- 
veys an idea for inlaid work, lincrusta, and solid relief. 

the door leading from a reception-room into the 
hall. 

In one house where it has been found necess- 
ary to permanently shut off the back parlor, the 
owner has had a large glass set upon the folding 
doors, with a brass curtain pole in front of it, with 



color are marked in outline. The paper is then 
removed and laid on a board and the traced lines 
are cut through with a sharp pointed penknife. 
The forms of another color are then drawn and 
cut on a fresh piece of tracing paper and so on 
till patterns or stencils of all the colors are pro- 
duced. These should be marked or numbered to 
prevent confusion. The largest stencil is to be 
laid upon the object to be decorated and the color 
to be applied within the outline with a brush 
held almost perpendicularly. As far as possible 
the tinting and shading of the original picture 
should be followed in the copy. Each color is to 
be laid on in the same way, through the openings 
of the stencils. 

Water colors are generally used, and illu- 
minated effects are given to birds or butterflies 
after they are painted, by touching them with 
gilt applied with a little balsam or varnish, and 
rubbed down till it is smooth and polished. Dark 

velvety spots on butter- 
flies' wings are produced 
by lamp black carefully 
laid on, and light shaded 
spots are effected by 
putting a drop of water 
on a part already color- 
ed, and absorbing the 
moisture from it with 
blotting paper. A little 
practice will - give ex- 
pertness in the art, and 
experiments will teach 
the artist better than 
lessons or description. 
One great, liability in 
this style of work is the 
disposition to pro' 
nounced -outlining, 
which, of course, de- 
tracts much, from the 
good effect, To avoid 
this, shade lightly 
toward the outside, and 
after the stencil is lifted 
wash the color; very 
delicately over the edge. 
Oriental painting can 
be applied to satin or 
velvet for sofa cushions, 
banners, screens, or fans, 
or to china and glass decoration, varying the paint 
according to the nature of the article to be 
painted upon, although for vases and purely orna- 
mental articles it would not be necessary to use 
mineral colors, as a coating of transparent varnish 
would render ordinary paint sufficiently durable. 
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with ticking or burlaps, over which on the front 
and both ends the outside covering is to be 
tacked. For this purpose the bordering of a 
Smyrna may be used, keeping the centre for a 
large pillow, or pillows it can be if another 
material is taken for their reverse sides. A rug 
of the same pattern may be used to cover the 
seat. The edges should be nailed upon the wood 
at the back and front, and at each corner a slash 
should be cut in the rug to fit it neatly over the 
mattress, a . portion must be cut away or turned 
under and the opening sewed together again with 
strong thread. A tassel or pompon may be fas- 
tened upon each corner to conceal the seam, and 
a heavy chenille or caterpillar fringe can be put 
all around the divan covering the row of nails 
that secured the seat covering to the sides. The 
upper edge of the pillows should be finished 



rings supporting Turcoman draperies, which are 
pushed to each side, giving all the effect of an 
open door revealing a room beyond. 

Oriental painting, which is advertised as a new 
art by professors who seek pupils to acquire it at 
three dollars a lesson, was not a novelty in our 
grandmother's time. Many good specimens of this 
particular branch of the fine arts are shown 
among the works of the industrious royal prin- 
cesses, who formed a part of George the Third's 
large family. 

Like all mechanical decoration, this work 
depends greatly upon precision and delicacy in 
execution. A picture to copy, generally a floral or 
fruit piece, is selected and covered with a piece of 
tracing paper held firmly in position by such 
tacks as engineering draftsmen use for similar pur- 
poses. With a fine steel point all the parts of one 



A novelty in mantel lambrequins is made of 
dark wine red plush divided into five panels, upon 
each of which the plush frames a square, or ob- 
long piece of gray silk, upon which a design is 
painted in colors or etched in black. If the latter, 
some comical story can be illustrated like the 
nursery tale of "When I was a Bachelor I lived 
by myself," or "Four and twenty black birds," 
etc., with a scene for each division. If colors are 
used there should still be a connection in the 
designs, possibly the illustrations might be founded 
on some favorite poem or well-known proverb. A 
lady in New York who has remarkable taste in 
art, has made a lambrequin of this style substitut- 
ing canvas panels for silk, and painting upon them 
five of the lovely children representing the hours 
on the well-known fresco, in well selected and 
suitably brilliant colors. 



